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The Constitution to which the Austro-Hungarian 
representatives refer falsified even the justice of the 
general suffrage by an artificial creation of an over- 
representation of the German minority in the Reichsrat, 
and its utter uselessness for the liberty of nations was 
clearly demonstrated during the three years of un- 
scrupulous military absolutism during this war. Every 
reference to this Constitution, therefore, means, in 
reality, only a repudiation of the right of self-determina- 
tion for the non-German nations of Austria who are 
at the mercy of the Germans; and it means an es- 
pecially cruel insult and injury to the non-Magyar na- 
tions in Hungary, where the constitution is nothing 
but a means of shameful domination by the oligarchy 
of a few Magyar aristocratic families, as was again 
proved by the recent electoral reform proposal. 

Our nation longs with all the democracies of the 
world for a general and lasting peace. But our nation 
is fully aware that no peace can be permanent except 
a peace which will abolish old injustice, brutal force 
and the predominance of arms, as well as the predomi- 
nance of States and nations over other nations, and 
which will assure a free development to all nations, 
great or small, and which will liberate especially those 
nations which still are suffering under foreign domina- 
tion. That is why it is necessary that this right of free 
national development and to self-determination of na- 
tions, great or small, to whatever State they may be- 
long, should become the foundation of future interna- 
tional right, a guarantee of peace, and of a friendly 
co-operation of nations, as well as a great ideal which 
will liberate humanity from the terrible horrors of a- 
world war. 

We, deputies of the Czech nation, declare that a peace 
which would not bring our nation full liberty could not 
be and would not mean a peace to us, but only a begin- 
ning of a new, desperate, and continuous struggle for 
our political independence, in which our nation would 
strain to the utmost its material and moral forces. And 
in that uncompromising struggle it would never relax 
until its aim had been achieved. Our nation asks for 
independence on the ground of its historic rights, and 
is imbued with the fervent desire to contribute toward 
the new development of humanity on the basis of lib- 
erty and fraternity in a free competition with other 
free nations, which our nation hopes to accomplish in a 
sovereign, equal, democratic, and socially just State 
of its own, built upon the equality of all its citizens 
within the historic boundaries of the Bohemian lands 
and of Slovakia, guaranteeing full and equal national 
rights to all minorities. 



"President Wilson's name is openly cheered in the 
streets of Prague," declared Miss Olga Garrigue Mar- 
saryk recently in Boston. She and her father, Prof. 
Thomas G. Marsaryk, founder of the Bohemian Realist 
party and one of the foremost Czech leaders outside of 
the Central Powers, both declare that since the Czecho- 
slovak convention in Prague on April 13, only a spark 
at the right moment is needed to arouse open and un- 
quenchable revolution in Bohemia. Prance, Britain, and 
Italy have united in recognizing the National Council 
of the Czechoslovaks. 



THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS AT MT. 
VERNON, JULY 4, 1918. 

Gentlemen of the Diplomatic Corps and my fel- 
low citizens: I am happy to draw apart with you 
to this quiet place of old counsel in order to speak a 
little of the meaning of this day of our nation's inde- 
pendence. The place seems very still and remote. It 
is as serene and untouched by the hurry of the world 
as it was in those great days long ago when General 
Washington was here and held leisurely conference 
with the men who were to be associated with him in the 
creation of a nation. Prom these gentle slopes they 
looked out upon the world and saw it whole, saw it with 
the light of the future upon it, saw it with modern eyes 
that turned away from a past which men of liberated 
spirits could no longer endure. It is for that reason 
that we cannot feel, even here, in the immediate pres- 
ence of this sacred tomb, that this is a place of death. 
It was a place of achievement. A great promise that 
was meant for all mankind was here given plan and 
reality. The associations by which we are here sur- 
rounded are the inspiriting associations of that noble 
death which is only a glorious consummation. Prom 
this green hillside we also ought to be able to see with 
comprehending eyes the world that lies about us and 
should conceive anew the purposes that must set men 
free. 

It is significant — significant of their own character 
and purpose and of the influences they were setting 
afoot — that Washington and his associates, like the 
barons at Eunnymede, spoke and acted, not for a class, 
but for a people. It has been left for us to see to it 
that it shall be understood that they spoke and acted, 
not for a single people only, but for all mankind. They 
were thinking, not of themselves and of the material 
interests which centered in the little groups of land- 
holders and merchants and men of affairs with whom 
they were accustomed to act, in Virginia and the col- 
onies to the north and south of her, but of a people 
which wished to be done With classes and special inter- 
ests and the authority of men whom they had not them- 
selves chosen to rule over them. They entertained no 
private purpose, desired no peculiar privilege. They 
were consciously planning that men of every class 
should be free and America a place to which men out 
of every nation might resort who wished to share with 
them the rights and privileges of free men. And we 
take our cue from them — do we not? 

We intend what they intended. We here in America 
believe our participation in this present war to be the 
fruitage of what they planted. Our case differs from 
theirs only in this, that it is our inestimable privilege 
to concert with men out of every nation what shall 
make not only the liberties of America secure, but the 
liberties of every other people as well. We are happy in 
the thought that we are permitted to do what they 
would have done had they been in our place. There 
must now be settled once for all what was settled for 
America in the great age upon whose inspiration we 
draw today. This is surely a fitting place from which 
calmly to look out upon our task, that we may fortify 
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our spirits for its accomplishment. And this is the ap- 
propriate place from which to avow, alike to the friends 
who look on and to the friends with whom we have the 
happiness to be associated in action, the faith and pur- 
pose with which we act. 

This, then, is our conception of the great struggle in 
which we are engaged. The plot is written plain upon 
every scene and every act of the supreme tragedy. On 
the one hand stand the peoples of the world — not only 
the peoples actually engaged, but many others also who 
suffer under mastery but cannot act; peoples of many 
races and in every part of the world — the people of 
stricken Eussia still, among the rest, though they are 
for the moment unorganized and helpless. Opposed to 
them, masters of many armies, stand an isolated, friend- 
less group of governments who speak no common pur- 
pose, but only selfish ambitions of their own by which 
none can profit but themselves, and whose peoples are 
fuel in their hands; governments which fear their peo- 
ple and yet are for the time their sovereign lords, mak- 
ing every choice for them and disposing of their lives 
and fortunes as they will, as well as of the lives and 
fortunes of every people who fall under their power — 
governments clothed with the strange trappings and 
the primitive authority of! an age that is altogether 
alien and hostile to our own. The Past and the Pres- 
ent are in deadly grapple and the peoples of the world 
are being done to death between them. 

There can be but one issue. The settlement must 
be final. There can be no compromise. No halfway 
decision would be tolerable. No halfway decision is 
conceivable. These are the ends for which the associated 
peoples of the world are fighting and which must be 
conceded them before there can be peace : 

I. The destruction of every arbitrary power any- 
where that can separately, secretly, and of its single 
choice disturb the peace of the world; or, if it cannot 
be presently destroyed, at the least its reduction to vir- 
tual impotence. 

II. The settlement of every question, whether of ter- 
ritory, of sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or of 
political relationship, upon the basis of the free accep- 
tance of that settlement by the people immediately con- 
cerned, and not upon the basis of the material interest 
or advantage of any other nation or people which may 
desire a different settlement for the sake of its own ex- 
terior influence or mastery. 

III. The consent of all nations to be governed in 
their conduct toward each other by the same principles 
of honor and of respect for the common law of civilized 
society that govern the individual citizens of all modern 
States in their relations with one another; to the end 
that all promises and covenants may be sacredly ob- 
served, no private plots or conspiracies hatched, no sel- 
fish injuries wrought with impunity, and a mutual 
trust established upon the handsome foundation of a 
mutual respect for right. 

IV. The establishment of an organization of peace 
which shall make it certain that the combined power of 
free nations will check every invasion of right and 
serve to make peace and justice the more secure by af- 



fording a definite tribunal of opinion to which all must 
submit and by which every international readjustment 
that cannot be amicably agreed upon by the peoples di- 
rectly concerned shall be sanctioned. 

These great objects can be put into a single sentence. 
What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the con- 
sent- of the governed and sustained by the organized 
opinion of mankind. These great ends cannot be 
achieved by debating and seeking to reconcile and ac- 
commodate what statesmen may wish, with their pro- 
jects for balances of power and of national opportunity. 
They can be realized only by the determination of what 
the thinking peoples of the world desire, with their 
longing hope for justice and for social freedom and op- 
portunity. 

• I can fancy that the air of this place carries the ac- 
cents of such principles with a peculiar kindness. Here 
were started forces which the great nation against which 
they were primarily directed at first regarded as a re- 
volt against its rightful authority, but which it has long 
since seen to have been a step in the liberation of its 
own people as well as of the people of the United 
States; and I stand here now to speak — speak proudly 
and with confident hope — of the spread of this revolt, 
this liberation, to the great stage of the world itself! 
The blinded rulers of Prussia have roused forces they 
knew little of — forces which, once roused, can never be 
crushed to earth again ; for they have at their heart an 
inspiration and a purpose which are deathless and of 
the very stuff of triumph ! 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES. 

Internationalism should not be expected externally 
of a people who cannot practice it internally, ac- 
cording to Dr. Peter Eoberts, immigration expert and 
author of "The New Immigration" and "The Anthra- 
cite Coal Industry." The fourteen million people from 
other nations who live in this country need to feel the 
meaning of our expressions in favor of unity and lib- 
erty before we can hope much for these expressions 
abroad. We need, said Dr. Eoberts in Boston recently, 
to assimilate the immigrant without robbing him of 
that racial wealth which he brings to us. His ideals 
can be and should be transmuted to harmonize with our 
national ideals; our effort should not merely be crudely 
to substitute ours for his. It is a work in which the 
individual citizen must supplement the efforts of the 
Government. The employer, above all, must be en- 
listed. The immigrant finally should be made to feel 
that citizenship in the United States is but the truest 
expression of himself, to which he is assisted with all 
due respect for his best intentions. 

... No militarism, no mammonism, no anarchism, is 
the slogan of a negative character pronounced recently 
by Premier Lloyd-George as a partial recipe for future 
peace. In the same address he urged preparedness for 
peace, using as an illustrative figure the metaphor of 
molten metal. The world will quickly cool down when 
the war is ended, and the shape then given will remain. 



